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STEPS TO VICTORY ' 

D. F. HOUSTON 

Secretary of Agriculture 

THIS is a day of big things, of staggering questions, of 
unprecedented undertakings, and of incredible happen- 
ings. It is almost true that the incredible is the only 
believable and the impossible the only attainable. One can not 
be shocked or surprised or diffident any more. Therefore I enter- 
tained with complacency the suggestion that I meet you here and 
discuss the theme of the evening. It is unnecessary for me to 
confess that I am not wise enough to dispose of this subject to 
your satisfaction or to my own. I am not equal to it; but I have 
the satisfaction of knowing that all of you are not and even all 
of us at this head table are not. Perhaps a unified Allied council 
may discover, indicate and take all the necessary steps, but I 
am reasonably certain that nothing less will suffice. 

There is one thing I like about the subject. It evidences the 
right spirit, the requisite deterrhination, and a commendable and 
justifiable optimism. It assumes that we must and shall win, and 
win without undue delay. It implies that having put our hand 
to the plow we will not turn back, or even look back, and that 
we refuse to entertain the suggestion of possible failure. 

A clear, fixed, unalterable purpose to attain the ends we had 
in mind in accepting Germany's challenge, based on a thorough 
appreciation of the meaning of this struggle and a willingness to 
make all necessary sacrifices, I regard as the first and last most 
essential steps to an early victory. This war is a test of the spirit 
of nations even more than of their material resources and strength. 
The issue of it depends on the relative intelligence, moral quali- 
ties, and attitude of the people engaged. Never before has there 
been a war which so effectively demanded the highest exhibition 
of intellectual capacity and also the unfaltering display of will 
power and moral courage. No more important duty confronts 
the leaders of thought everywhere than that of informing the 
national mind and of sustaining and confirming its spirit and 

'Address delivered before the Economic Club of New York City on December 6, 
1917. 
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purpose. Public opinion must be anchored and the motive for 
terrible sacrifices be firmly fixed. No matter what the difficulties, 
no matter what the seriousness of the strain, there can be no 
faltering. Civilization can not afford to entertain the thought 
of defeat. The challenge of Germany went to the roots of free- 
dom and of national existence. There is no half-way house. 
Proposals to parley with an unbeaten enemy, who proclaims 
himself victor, indicate nothing less than a willingness to admit 
defeat. They spell relaxation of effort and demoralization. They 
mean assent to Prussia's century-old policy of extending her 
medieval patrimony by force and of gradually imposing her will 
on the world. They mean nothing more than a truce, "a truce 
with usury," a mere interruption of the strain and its assumption 
at a later day with interest compounded. All history points to 
this conclusion. 

No greater dangers confront democracy than those which may 
arise from drifting, from mental or moral fatigue, from confused 
advice, from entertaining dangerous fallacies and indulging in 
friendly optimistic sentiments toward an implacable enemy. 
These are the dangers which extreme partisanship and pacifism 
breed. The pacifist is a constant menace; the mere partisan a 
criminal; and especially obnoxious is the vain omniscient par- 
tisan to whom the future is an open book, who alternately stirs 
up the public and assaults its enemies, censures everybody and 
everything except himself, indulges in irresponsible criticisms 
and misrepresentations, causing unwarranted popular confusion 
and unrest, generally giving aid and comfort to the enemy. These 
things must be abated through force of an educated public 
opinion if possible, but, in any event, must be abated. 

The indications to date are numerous that the people of this 
nation as a whole have an effective appreciation of the meaning 
of the struggle and a willingness to make large sacrifices. It is 
necessary only to go among them to realize the strength of their 
sentiments and determination. Everywhere I have been im- 
pressed with the sound sense and fine spirit of the great majority 
of our citizens. In respect to patriotic attitude, I have confirmed 
my suspicion that there were no geographical boundaries to it, 
no North, no South, no East, no West, and that no section has a 
monopoly of intelligence or patriotism. 

We may also judge conclusively the state of mind of the people 
by the action of Congress. This body represents public opinion. 
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It does not adopt and pursue a course of action if the people are 
hostile. In six months that body has given to popular sentiment 
an expression without parallel in parliamentary annals. The first 
great step toward winning this war was taken when the president 
of the United States, on April 2, in advising Congress to declare 
the existence of a state of war with Germany, pointed out what 
war would involve and demand. The striking thing about that 
historic address was not so much the advice it contained, momen- 
tous as that was, but rather the clear perception it revealed of the 
magnitude of the task before the nation. 

The response of Congress was prompt and adequate. It 
authorized and directed the president to employ the entire mili- 
tary and naval forces of the Union and pledged to the government 
all the resources of the nation to bring the conflict to a successful 
termination. The task of making good this pledge was entered 
upon and discharged in such manner as to startle many at home 
and to amaze even foreigners who had become habituated to 
prodigious operations. I well remember some characteristic 
remarks of Lord Northcliffe during his visit to Washington. 
Suddenly stopping and turning to me, he said, "Am I dreaming?" 
I asserted that he did not look like a dreamer. He continued: 
"I am told that Congress declared war on the sixth of April, 
authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to borrow approximately 
eleven and a half billion dollars, enacted a new tax law designed 
to raise two and a half billions in addition to ordinary revenues, 
appropriated or authorized nine billions for the army and navy, 
over a billion for ships, with a maximum authorization of nearly 
two billions, six hundred and forty millions for aeroplanes, credits 
to the Allies of seven billions, a total of actual appropriations and 
authorizations of twenty-one billions, gave power to commandeer 
plants, ships and materials, provided for conscription, which 
England had not fully resorted to and Canada had not then 
adopted, that there had been registered or enlisted nearly ten and 
a half million men, that Pershing was in France and naval vessels 
were in Europe, that the food-production and food-control 
measures had been passed, and that authority had been given for 
the control of exports and imports and of priorities." He re- 
peated: "Am I dreaming or is it true?" I replied that unless I 
was dreaming it was true. He said: "I can't believe it." I told 
him I could believe it but that I could not comprehend it. It 
is difficult now to do so. The figures even for particular items 
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are beyond comprehension. Think of them. For ships an 
authorization of a billion nine hundred millions, nearly double 
our former federal budget; for aviation, six hundred and forty 
millions; for torpedo-boat destroyers, three hundred and fifty 
millions; for army subsistence and regular quartermaster sup- 
plies, eight hundred and sixty millions; for clothing and camp 
and garrison equipment, five hundred and eighty-one millions; 
for transportation, five hundred and ninety-seven millions; for 
medicine, one hundred millions; for mobile artillery, one hundred 
and fifty-eight millions; for ordnance stores and supplies, seven 
hundred and seventeen millions; for heavy guns, eight hundred 
and fifty millions; and for ammunition for the same, one billion 
eight hundred and seven millions. 

Clearly Congress for the time being had taken the necessary 
steps to make good its pledge of placing the resources of the 
country at the disposal of the government. At the same time, 
it created or authorized the creation of essential administrative 
agencies. In respect to administrative agencies important devel- 
opments had already taken place. Most striking and significant 
of all was the enactment of the federal reserve law and the crea- 
tion of the reserve board and banks. This action obviously was 
taken without suspicion that the world was on the verge of war 
and that we should soon be involved. It was taken to insure 
better banking conditions in time of peace, and especially to 
enable us to weather financial storms. Before the reserve act 
was passed the nation, as you well know, had no adequate bank- 
ing system. Its financial arrangements had never been able to 
withstand strain either in peace or in war. In each of our con- 
siderable struggles we had promptly suspended specie payments, 
with all the attendant disabilities and burdens. But now, after 
four years of world financial strain such as no financier dreamed 
it possible for the world to bear — I might say six years, because 
there was a world-wide financial chill for at least two years before 
1914, due to apprehension of war and to the undoubted financial 
preparations made by the Central Powers — after this long strain 
and the shock of the last six months, our finances are sound and 
we are proceeding in orderly fashion. For this reason and because 
of our obligation to extend liberal credits, it is not extravagant 
to say that no greater contribution to the winning of this war has 
been or will be made than through the passage of the Federal 
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Reserve Act in 1913 and the successful establishment of the 
system well in advance of trouble. 

Steps toward preparedness in respect to other highly essential 
interests were taken much before war was declared. Their sig- 
nificance was not grasped by the public at the time. For the 
most part they have been overlooked. Pursuant to an Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1915, two years before the war, the presi- 
dent appointed the National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, composed of the most eminent students of the subject. 
In connection with the work of this committee and in part 
through its labors has been developed our enormous aviation 
program and expansion. Likewise, during the summer of 1915, 
the secretary of the navy organized the admirable Naval Con- 
sulting Board with Edison as chairman and two representatives 
elected by each of eleven great engineering and scientific socie- 
ties. Furthermore, on September 7, 191 6, after a long and un- 
fortunate delay caused by unintelligent opposition, the Shipping 
Act was passed, creating a board with large powers, and appro- 
priating fifty million dollars for the construction, purchase, 
charter, and operation of merchant vessels suitable for naval 
auxiliaries in time of war. This was the beginning of the present 
huge shipbuilding program whose speedy execution is of para- 
mount importance. 

But that is not all in the way of early preparedness. On 
August 29, 1916, the Council of National Defense, consisting of 
six heads of departments and an advisory commission of seven, 
nominated by the council and appointed by the president, was 
created. The council was charged with the duty of mobilizing 
military and naval resources, studying the location, utilization 
and co-ordination of railroads, waterways and highways, increase 
of domestic production for civil and military purposes, the fur- 
nishing of requisite information to manufacturers, and the crea- 
tion of relations which would render possible the immediate con- 
centration of national resources. 

The creation of the Council of National Defense was not the 
result of sudden inspiration. It was directly suggested by the 
activities of two very important groups of individuals. In March 
1916, a committee from the five great medical and surgical asso- 
ciations, having an aggregate membership of from 70,000 to 
100,000, was formed. It met in Chicago on April 14, 1916, and 
tendered to the president the services of the medical men of the 
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nation. In March, also, representatives of five engineering or- 
ganizations with a membership of 35,000 met in New York and 
formulated a plan to make an inventory of the country's produc- 
tion and manufacturing resources. The thought and purposes 
of these two bodies were brought to the attention of the presi- 
dent, and their consideration resulted in recommendations for 
the creation of the Council of National Defense. 

Thus, a number of months before war was declared, agencies 
had been created covering at least in outline many of the essential 
new activities. Seven of these of peculiar importance had begun 
to find themselves and to chart their course. I refer to the 
shipping board, the aviation, the medical, the manufacturing, 
the transportation, the munitions, and the labor committees. 
When war came these bodies greatly speeded up their work. 
Others were created — among them, the Food Administration, 
the Fuel Administration, the War Trade Council, the War Trade 
Board, and the War Industries Board. 

The last is of unique importance, and yet its work is little 
understood. Its members are the direct representatives of the 
government and of the public interest. The tasks of the board are 
stupendous. It acts as a clearing-house for the needs of the gov- 
ernment, determines the most effective ways of meeting them, 
the best means of increasing production (including the creation 
of new facilities), the priority of public needs and also of transpor- 
tation. It considers price factors, the labor aspects of industrial 
operations, and large purchases of commodities where market 
values are greatly affected, and makes appropriate recommenda- 
tions to the secretaries of war and the navy. Judge Lovett is in 
immediate charge of priorities, Mr. Baruch of raw materials, 
and Mr. Brookings of finished products. These three constitute 
a commission for the approval of purchases by the Allies in this 
country from credits made through the secretary of the treasury. 
I need only remind you of the items of the appropriations for 
supplies, ordnance and other things, to impress you with the 
magnitude of the board's task. Its machinery is not yet perfect 
but it is working, and I am sure that no step will be omitted to 
make it as nearly adequate as possible. If a better scheme can 
be devised, it should be promptly adopted. It is obviously of 
the highest importance that the resources of the nation, made 
available by Congress, should be administered with the utmost 
skill and effectiveness. 
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No machinery is of great value unless it is properly manned. 
The right sort of men is the first requisite of any kind of successful 
enterprise. I believe this requisite has been satisfied and that 
the nation is mobilizing for this emergency additional men of 
as high character and fine talent as it possesses. Where so many 
are involved special mention is invidious, and I cite the names 
of the following merely as samples: Willard, Gompers, Baruch, 
Rosenwald, Cofifin, Martin, and Godfrey; Hoover, Garfield, 
Vanderlip, Davison, Vauclain; McCormick, Thos. D. Jones, 
Lovett, Brookings, and Frayne; Dr. Anna Shaw, Mrs. Phillip 
Moore, Mrs. Cowles, Mrs. Catt, Miss Wetmore, Mrs. Lamar, 
Mrs. Funk, Mrs. McCormick, and Miss Nestor; and Drs. 
Simpson, Crile, Janeway, Flexner, Vaughn, Mayo, and Welch — 
all fine types of American citizenship, only a few of the hundreds 
working in their respective spheres in the nation and in the 
states, having no selfish end to serve, working with an eye single 
to the public interest and to the winning of this war, giving freely 
their services in as fine spirit as the nation ever witnessed, reveal- 
ing the real strength of democracy. 

So much, and perhaps more than enough, as to the congres- 
sional pledge of resources and the creation of machinery. Let us 
turn to other matters which I am sure you have in mind. I know 
you are asking what is being accomplished. What are the 
results? Obviously, some of them it would be inadvisable to 
indicate. Others I can only hint at. For the most part they 
have been detailed to the public through one agency or another 
from time to time. I shall try to summarize. 

The nation has today in all branches of its military services 
under arms and in training over 1,800,000 men, some in France, 
some on the ocean, and others in camps or at their posts of duty 
at home. Approximately ten and a half millions of men have 
been enlisted in the regular army, incorporated in the national 
guard, or registered under the draft act. Those registered but 
not yet called out are being classified on the basis of national 
need. Rapid headway has been made in training subordinate 
officers, and the gigantic undertaking of providing suitable 
quarters or camps for the men in training has practically been 
finished. The nation now has thirty-five army cantonments, 
sixteen for the National Army, sixteen for the National Guard, 
two at points of embarkation and one for the quartermaster's 
training school, all complete in respect to buildings or tents, 
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lighting, sanitary arrangements, and temporary roads. The 
National Army cantonments were completed within the time set 
by the General Staff. What this involved can not easily be set 
forth. It entailed the selection of sites, the planning of build- 
ings, the securing of responsible contractors, the mobilization of 
labor, the assembling of materials, and the construction of 
modern hospitals and roads. These camps alone cover 150,000 
acres and called for the use of 75,000 carloads of materials, in- 
cluding 500,000,000 feet of lumber. Their cost was approximately 
one hundred and twenty-eight millions of dollars. The work 
was begun June 15 and the finishing touches were put on by 
December i. In addition sixteen canvas camps for the National 
Guard were completed at a cost of approximately forty-eight 
millions of dollars. Thus local habitations were quickly provided 
for the new army, superior in respect to ventilation and conven- 
iences to the best practice of Europe. 

Five instrumentalities or factors highly necessary for victory, 
it may be asserted without hesitation, are destroyers, the enemies 
of the submarine, airplanes, ships, medical service, and food. 
What of these? 

Of the first, the torpedo-boat destroyers, all I may say is that 
the construction program of the navy contemplates 787 ships of 
all types at an estimated cost of $1,150,000,000, including addi- 
tional destroyers costing $350,000,000. The latter are to be of 
uniform standard model, large and fast. Some are to be built 
within nine months, and all within eighteen months. This vast 
and urgent undertaking required a great extension of building 
facilities, and, as private capital was unable or unwilling to make 
the extensions, the government had to do so. When completed 
these plants belong to the nation. I may add that these destroy- 
ers will require thousands of men to man them. The men are 
being trained and when the vessels are completed the crews will 
be ready. 

The work for the control of the air grows apace. Of the great 
aviation training fields, seventeen in number, two are old, one 
is rebuilding, seven were practically completed by September i, 
and seven others will be finished within two weeks. In addition, 
there are in operation today at leading universities ten ground 
schools giving preparatory instruction in flying. Finishing 
courses are being given to our students in most of the Allied coun- 
tries and more than thirty experienced foreign air veterans have 
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been loaned to us for duty in Washington and elsewhere. The 
building program calls for twenty thousand machines. It will be 
expedited by reason of a great and interesting achievement, that 
of a standardized engine, something which no European nation 
has developed even after three and a half years of war. This 
accomplishment is in line with the best American traditions, 
and was made with unique speed. What standardization of the 
engine and of its parts means in respect to speed and quantitative 
production, in repairs and economy of materials, need not be 
dwelt upon. It has been estimated that the service when in full 
strength will require a full force of 110,000 officers and enlisted 
men, an army greater than our regular military force of a few 
months ago. 

All agree that the enemy submarine must be destroyed. In 
the meantime shipping sunk by them must be replaced. Eng- 
land must not be starved. Supplies to all the Allies must go 
forward without interruption. Our own troops must be trans- 
ported and provided with everything essential for effectiveness 
and comfort, and domestic transportation of men and commodi- 
ties must be maintained and greatly increased. Furthermore, 
commodities must be brought here from many distant places. 
Therefore we must have ships, more ships, at once. Nothing 
more urgent! How is this matter proceeding? In the first place, 
the Shipping Board on August 3 commandeered 426 vessels 
either in course of construction for domestic or foreign account 
or contracted for, with a tonnage of over 3,000,000. Thirty-three 
of these ships, with a tonnage of 257,000, have been completed 
and released. German and Austrian ships with a capacity of 
750,000 tons have been taken over for government use. The 
Fleet Corporation has contracted for 948 vessels with a total 
tonnage of 5,056,000, of which 375, with a tonnage of one and 
a third million, are wooden; 58, with a tonnage of 270,000, are 
composite; and 515, with a capacity of 3,500,000, are steel. All 
these ships have an aggregate tonnage of 8,835,000, or nearly 
a million and a half tons more than the regular merchant marine 
of the nation in 1916. Contracts for 610,000 tons additional are 
pending. The total building program calls for over 10,000,000 
tons, and it is proposed that a considerable part of it shall be 
executed by the end of 191 8. The nature of this task may be 
more easily appreciated when it is remembered that the con- 
struction in the Unted States for 1916 did not exceed 400,000 
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tons and that the average for the five years preceding was 
350,000 tons. At present there are one hundred yards building 
ships, exclusive of twenty building the commandeered vessels, 
and of these one hundred, seventy are new. The policy of 
standardization has been pursued and five classes of ships have 
been adopted. 

I have already referred to the preliminary steps toward medical 
organization. Further action was promptly taken. An inventory 
was made of the medical resources of the nation, of doctors, 
nurses, and others who could be called by the surgeon general, 
and of hospitals and supplies. Courses in modern military 
medicine and surgery for third and fourth-year students were 
formulated and adopted by seventy-five of the ninety-five medical 
schools in January 1917. It was known that eighty per cent of 
the instruments used in this country were made in Germany. It 
was necessary to develop their production here, and to facilitate 
this the first essential step was to introduce standardization, to 
resort to staple articles. More liberal standards were authorized 
and the variety of types was greatly reduced. Instead of 
scores of kinds of scissors a dozen were agreed upon. Instead 
of many sorts of needles, forceps and retractors, two, three, or 
four types were adopted. Manufacturers were given priority 
of materials and consequently full military orders will be deliv- 
ered in less than eight months. It is illuminating that one con- 
cern, taking its chances, had manufactured according to specifica- 
tions, by the time it was awarded a contract, enough material 
to require ten carloads of lumber for packing. This was the 
result of the efforts of seventy-five of the most eminent medical 
specialists of the nation, working with the military staff in con- 
tact with two hundred and fifty leading manufacturers. 

The peace strength of the medical forces of the army was 
531 and of the navy 480. Now the surgeon general of the army 
has in his regular force and in the new enrolment of physicians 
actually accepting commissions 16,432, a number sufficient for 
an army of two and one-third millions, and a dental force of 
3,441, adequate for an army of 3,400,000. The navy now has 
1.795 medical officers, a number in excess of present needs. The 
Red Cross has enrolled 15,000 trained nurses, organized forty- 
eight base hospitals with 9,600 doctors, nurses and enlisted 
men, sixteen hospital units with smaller staffs to supplement 
the work of the base hospitals, is furnishing supplies to thirty- 
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five hospitals of all sorts in France, and since May has raised 
over $100,000,000. 

What shall I say about the organization of agriculture for the 
production of food, clothing and other materials? It is unnec- 
essary to dwell upon the need of an adequate supply of food for 
the civilians and soldiers of this nation and also for those of the 
nations with whom we are associated. When we entered the war, 
this country was and had been facing an unsatisfactory situa- 
tion in respect to its supply of foods and feedstufTs. The produc- 
tion in 1 91 6 of the leading cereals was comparatively low, aggre- 
gating 4.8 billions of bushels as against 6 for 1915, 5 for 1914, 
and 4.9 for the five-year average. The wheat crop had been 
strikingly small, and it was certain that on account of adverse 
weather conditions the output for 1917 would be greatly cur- 
tailed. The situation was no better in respect to other con- 
spicuously important commodities such as potatoes and meats. 
The need of action was urgent and the appeal for direction 
insistent. The nation looked for guidance primarily to the 
federal department and to the state agencies which it had so 
liberally supported for many years. It was a matter of great good 
fortune that the nation had had the foresight, generations before, 
in another time of national stress, in 1862, to lay soundly the 
foundations of agriculture. In respect to agencies working for 
the improvement of rural life the nation was prepared. In point 
of efficiency, personnel and support, it had establishments excell- 
ing those of any other three nations combined, and a great body 
of alert farmers who were capable of producing two or three 
times as much per unit of labor and capital as the farmers of 
Europe. 

Steps were quickly taken to speed up production. In a two- 
day session at St. Louis, the trained agricultural officers of the 
country conceived and devised a program of legislation and 
organization, the essential features of which have not been suc- 
cessfully questioned, and the substantial part of which has been 
enacted into law and set in operation. Initiative was not want- 
ing in any section of the Union. Effective organizations quickly 
sprang up in all the states, and the services of experts everywhere 
immediately were made available. The response of the farmers 
was prompt and energetic. Weather conditions for the spring 
season were favorable and the results are that crop yields have 
been large and that the nation is able not only to feed itself but 
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in considerable measure to supply the needs of those with whom 
we are co-operating. 

That the farmers of the nation have responded generously to 
the appeals for increased production and that much has been 
done to insure a large supply of foods and feedstuffs, justifies no 
let-down in their activities or in those of all agricultural agencies. 
On the contrary, even greater efforts must be put forth in the 
coming months, if we are to meet fully the civilian and military 
demands. There must be no breakdown on the farms, no 
failure of foods, feedstuffs or clothing. Especially must we have 
a more abundant supply of meats and fats to replenish the stores 
of the long-suffering Allies. 

Many difficulties confront the agricultural forces. Fertilizers 
are scarce. Farm machinery has advanced in price and transpor- 
tation is burdened. To secure an adequate supply of labor every- 
where will demand our best energies. Especially serious to the 
farmer is the task of retaining on his farms his regular year-round 
help. An army could not be raised without taking men from 
every field of activity, and it would have been unfair to any class 
to have proposed its complete exemption. The problem is a 
constructive one. Mere complaint is useless. Our aim is to 
secure even greater production from the labor on the farms; and 
it must be attained. Farmers in the same community must co- 
operate with one another more actively. Forms of labor not 
heretofore regularly or fully utilized must be employed, and plans 
for the shifting of labor from places where the load has passed to 
communities where there is urgent need must be perfected. 
Whether more drastic action will be needed remains to be seen. 
General conscription would present many difficulties. Several 
things are certain. Relatively non-essential industries must be 
prepared to release labor and capital for essential undertakings; 
and either through state or federal action, any able-bodied indi- 
viduals who can but will not do useful work must be pressed into 
the service. 

It would appear then that the courses we must follow, the 
directions we must take to win victory, have been indicated and 
charted. While corrections and extensions will be made, I am 
confident that the important essential steps have been taken and 
that success will come rather through steadying and expediting 
these than through any novel enterprises. Unquestionably, the 
co-ordination of all domestic agencies, governmental and private, 
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must be perfected so that the nation may direct its great energies 
and resources with full effect against the enemy. I am equally 
confident that the most "practical co-operation in counsel and 
action with the governments now at war with Germany" must 
be secured. What specific form that shall take, I am not wise 
enough to suggest; but, that there must be unity of policy and 
effort, the wisest utilization of our combined resources, and the 
most skilful strategical handling of military and naval forces 
on the basis of international and not of particularistic interests 
under an unhampered common control, seems to admit of no 
manner of doubt. Mistakes may be made even then, but not so 
many or so serious ones as may be made if there are as many pro- 
grams as there are nations involved. Campaigns can not other- 
wise be successfully conducted and battles won against great 
powers having the advantage of interior lines and of a single, 
absolute directing mind. The solution of this problem is the 
present pressing need for victory now or later. 

Furthermore, we must keep in the forefront of our thinking 
the imperative necessity for maintaining the integrity and sound- 
ness of our finances. To this end, it seems to me the people of 
the nation, after adjustments have been made to changed indus- 
trial conditions and to the new revenue legislation, must be pre- 
pared increasingly to meet the burdens of this war through just 
and equitable taxation. If they can be convinced of the plain 
truth that the easiest way immediately and ultimately to bear 
the financial burdens of war is to meet them as they arise, as 
largely as possible through taxation, the task will be relatively 
simple. This is a fact, but not an obvious one. Centuries of 
unsound traditions and many delusions stand in the way. There 
is the singular misapprehension that by borrowing, the burden 
of waging a war to that extent can be shifted to future genera- 
tions. If this were true, there would be no definable limit to the 
extent and variety of war that the present generation could wage. 
The truth is that in a nation like ours, not borrowing abroad, 
whether control of wealth is secured through taxes on all or in 
part through loans from the few, the people pay for the war as 
it proceeds, and that if the books were closed at the end of the 
war, the nation would have paid for it. The iron, the steel, the 
coal, the clothing, the shoes, the lumber, the ammunition, the 
guns, and the ships secured by the government are used and 
destroyed at the time, and, for the most part, can not later be 
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enjoyed. By borrowing, a burden, it is true, is placed on the 
people after the war, but it is a burden of restitution. A credit 
relation is set up and an obligation on the part of all is incurred 
to pay back with interest the wealth the nation has used. The 
main fact is that the wealth is taken and consumed by the nation 
at the time. The burden is borne while the war is on. As I see 
it, there are only two really plausible arguments that may be 
made for resorting mainly to loans — one a psychological argu- 
ment, namely that the people do not effectively appreciate the 
necessity for the war, and would be impatient or resentful; the 
other, a physical one, that it is difficult in time to devise an 
equitable measure, to administer it, and to secure revenue 
promptly. The former argument should appeal more strongly 
in an autocracy than in a democracy, and especially in one which 
so quickly perceived the justice and need of a conscription of 
men. The second applies with diminishing force as the war is 
prolonged and time is afforded for action. 

If it be true that the burden of war is actually borne at the time, 
then it follows that the capacity of a nation to wage war is 
measured by its ability to maintain production, and especially 
to save — to abstain from luxuries, and to stop waste. Hence 
the importance of our many appeals in this direction. 

And let us not be deluded by exaggerated reports of the rapid 
growth of our wealth into thinking that we can meet the burdens 
of this war without further increased production and economy. 
There is danger of this when figures come from responsible 
sources without proper interpretation and explanation. In such 
times as these, statements of wealth in terms of dollars may 
mean relatively little. The nation has been informed for instance 
that the value of the 1917 output of farm products is twenty-one 
billions of dollars, whatever that is — a sum equal to the total 
appropriations and authorizations made by Congress in its last 
session for war purposes. Newspapers have written editorials about 
it. We are told that no land ever before produced so great farm 
values, that it is providential that these blessings are heaped 
upon a worthy people, and that America has the will to place this 
unexampled treasure at the service of the world. These state- 
ments are true, and very misleading. The simple fact is that 
the actual volume of agricultural things produced, bushels of 
cereals, bales of cotton, number of hogs and sheep, and some other 
things, is smaller than in 1915, and that consumers simply gen- 
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erally get much less for a dollar. The same statement may be 
made in a measure as to the reported statistics of industrial 
production. It is highly important that these things be seen 
in the right light, and that they be not permitted to impair the 
motive for saving. 

Now, taxes have this advantage over loans : they more directly 
enforce economy. It is true that, whether we part with our 
wealth through taxes or the loan of our savings, we shall have 
less to spend on ourselves, but it is not always true that we make 
our loans from our realized savings. Just there is the difficulty. 
To pay our subscription we not infrequently resort to borrowing 
beyond our willingness to save, and thereby set in operation 
processes which may result in undue expansion of credit. Taxa- 
tion, especially on consumption, more particularly on luxuries, 
tends more directly to enforce saving, to keep the general level 
of prices steady, to check investment in non-essential directions, 
and to release capital and labor for urgent needs. But after all, 
large sums must be secured through loans. Borrowing in itself 
will not necessarily bring about an undue expansion of credit 
and an advance in prices. It may promote saving. It will do 
so if payments are made from funds on hand or with savings from 
current income. It is, therefore, of the first importance to the 
successful prosecution of the war that the disposition of the people 
to economize be stimulated. The conception of the war savings 
certificate plan was, for this purpose, a peculiarly happy one, 
and its promotion must receive the cordial support and endorse- 
ment of financial leaders everywhere. 

That we have the physical resources to win this war, if they 
are properly conserved, I entertain no doubt; that we have these 
in larger measure than any other nation in the world is a matter 
of common knowledge. We have not yet fully realized the 
enormous power of the country. If in the sixties, when we were 
a simple, crude, undeveloped nation, doing things, relatively 
speaking, on an "ox-cart" basis, with the question yet undeter- 
mined whether we were to be one nation or two, we could wage 
the mightiest war up to that time and issue from it with un- 
rivaled power, what can we not do today, with a united people 
and with immeasurably greater resources, if our spirit is right 
and our purpose is steadfast? Unless the descendants of the men 
who followed Grant and Lee are degenerate, there can be no 
question of the ultimate outcome. It is time for each individual 
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to search his heart and to purge his mind and purpose of selfish 
motives and for each class in society to think in terms of the 
nation rather than in terms of its own interest. It is no time for 
any class to hug to its bosom the delusion that it possesses a 
monopoly of patriotism. Human nature is pretty evenly dis- 
tributed, and no little selfishness manifests itself in every direc- 
tion. Unfortunately there are self-seekers in every group, men 
who assume the attitude that if they are to make additional 
efforts to increase production or to serve the country, the nation 
must pay them the price. Their patriotism, it is implied, needs 
to be stimulated. This is impossible because there is no founda- 
tion to work upon. I have heard many manufacturers solemnly 
assert that, if the government wished them to speed up their 
operations, to extend their plants, or to take additional trouble 
in any direction, it must guarantee to them an abnormally large 
profit in addition to the requisite allowance for amortization. 
One of them recently suggested to me that he was getting weary 
of the burdens he had assumed and that, if the government wished 
him to continue or to undertake new tasks, it would have to in- 
duce him to do so by permitting him greatly to increase his 
profits. What would he or others say of a soldier, of a man 
drafted into the army, who protested that for so much he would 
go to the seaboard, but, if the government wished him to go 
abroad, it must stimulate him with a twenty-five-per cent in- 
crease in his pay, or, if he went to the front trenches, with fifty 
per cent? In the words of the president: 

Patriotism has nothing to do with profits in a case like this. Patriotism 
and profits ought never in the present circumstances to be mentioned 
together. It is perfectly proper to discuss profits as a matter of business 
. . . but it would be absurd to discuss them as a motive for helping 
to serve and save our country. . . In these days of our supreme trial, 
when we are sending hundreds of thousands of our young men across the 
seas to serve a great cause, no true man who stays behind to work for 
them and sustain them by his labor will ask himself what he is personally 
going to make out of that labor. No true patriot will permit himself to 
take toll of their heroism in money or seek to grow rich by the shedding 
of their blood. 

I can conceive that each individual, no matter what class in 
society he belongs to or what service he renders, whether he be 
a manufacturer, a farmer, a laborer, a lawyer, a scientist, or a 
soldier, will take pains to see that he attains for himself and his 
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operations the highest degree of efficiency and gives the maxi- 
mum service or products to the nation at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with efficient operation and effective standards of living; 
but it is inconceivable to me that any citizen who dares to call 
himself a patriot should aim to do less or to seek mere selfish 
advantage. It is obviously the duty of each civilian to reveal 
by his conduct the same standards of patriotism, devotion and 
sacrifice, if necessary, either-of life or of property, that we expect 
from the men whom we send to the front directly to bear the 
brunt of battle. I am confident that it is in this spirit that most 
of the people of the nation are viewing their obligation and that 
the great body of public sentiment will permit no other attitude 
to manifest itself in those who are less right-minded. There can 
be no slacking, no turning back. The rights of the nation must 
be vindicated and its institutions preserved. Those who would 
keep the people of the world from going about their business in 
orderly and decent fashion must be taught a lesson once for all. 
Guarantees that there shall be no recurrence of such a world 
calamity as the present must be enforced. A finish must be made 
once for all to all things feudal, humanity must be safeguarded, 
democracy impregnably entrenched, and the lesson forced home 
that the worthy and tolerable national aspiration is to have a 
clean national household from cellar to attic. A durable and 
righteous peace must be secured, in accordance with the recent 
history-making declaration of the president, in itself a great step 
toward victory — a peace on the basis of reparation, justice and 
security. 

APPENDIX I 

EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF 

AGRICULTURE FOR I917, DEALING WITH THE 

QUESTION OF FOOD PRODUCTION 

When, on April 6, 1917, the existence of a state of war with Germany 
was declared by Congress, this country was facing an unsatisfactory 
situation in respect to its supply of foods and feedstuffs. The production 
in 1916 of the leading cereals, corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, 
rice, and kafirs was comparatively low, aggregating 4,806,000,000 bushels, 
as against 6,010,000,000 for 1915, 4,983,000,000 for 1914, and 4,884,000,000 
the annual average for 1910-1914. The wheat crop of 1916 especially was 
strikingly small. It was only 639,886,000 bushels, as compared with the 
record production for 191 5 of 1,026,000,000, with 891,000,000 for 1914, 
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and with the average for the five years 1910-1914 of 728,000,000. It was 
certain, too, that on account of adverse weather conditions, the output of 
winter wheat for 1917 would be greatly curtailed. The world production 
of wheat for 1916 also was unsatisfactory, and the prospects for the 
ensuing year were not good. The situation was no better in respect 
to another conspicuously important food commodity, the Irish potato. 
The yield of this crop for 1916 in the United States was only 285,437,000 
bushels, while for 1915 and 1914, respectively, it was 359,721,000 and 
409,921,000. For the period 1910-1914 it averaged 360,772,000. 

Even in normal times public attention fixes itself particularly on the 
supply of wheat and potatoes. In time of war it does so much more in- 
tensely, especially on the supply of wheat, which is peculiarly important 
from a military point of view. Because of their shortage here and else- 
where and because of the large foreign demand, apprehension and, in 
some quarters, hysteria developed. The supply of meats and of poultry 
and dairy products was somewhat larger than in the years immediately 
preceding, but the foreign demand was great and increasing and exports 
were steadily rising. It was obvious that the supply of feedstufTs would 
not be normally abundant, and that it would be diiBcult to maintain the 
usual number of live stock, and practically impossible within a reasonable 
time to increase it. Then, too, competitive purchasing by foreign agencies 
on a large scale of all food products was prevalent, and manipulation and 
speculation were rife. Prices were mounting rapidly and conditions of 
living were becoming more difficult. 

Initial Efforts to Increase Production 

It was recognized even before the war that the food problem was serious 
and that constructive action was necessary. This department accordingly 
had taken steps to allay unnecessary apprehension, to promote economy 
and thrift, to secure fuller conservation of farm products and of foods, 
and to insure increased production of all essential agricultural commodities. 
The many agricultural agencies of the nation began to direct attention to 
these problems and to co-operate effectively with the department. The 
increased need of this nation and of the world for food from our farms and 
the importance of greatly increasing production were emphasized. In 
the south, in particular, where effective work had been done for years to 
secure a diversified agriculture and greatly to increase yields of staple 
commodities and where unusual opportunities to increase food products 
were presented, a special campaign was conducted by the department in 
co-operation with agricultural colleges and other agencies, with the 
effective aid of the daily press, agricultural journals, farmers' associations, 
bankers, and other business men. Many pertinent bulletins and circulars 
were distributed. The farm-demonstration machinery was fully utilized. 
More energetic action everywhere was taken to combat plant and animal 
diseases. 
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In January 191 7, appeals were sent to the South to help feed the nation, 
to supply its own necessities so far as possible, and to produce a surplus 
of foodstuffs. It was urged especially that each farm family make a home 
garden, plant enough corn to last the family and the live stock for a year, 
raise sufficient oats and other small grain to supplement the corn, as well 
as the necessary hay and forage crops for the live stock, and produce the 
meat, poultry, and dairy products required by the family; and also to 
devote adequate attention to cotton as the main money crop. 

In February special emphasis was laid on the necessity of raising beet 
seed on a large scale to make certain a larger supply of sugar beets. It 
was pointed out that before the war the beet-sugar industry had been 
almost wholly dependent on Europe for its seed supply, and that superior 
seed could be produced in this country, which could be further improved 
by selection and breeding. About the same time a warning was issued to 
cattle owners to make arrangements for the proper feeding of their cattle 
until spring, in order to prevent heavy losses in breeding animals. In 
each instance suggestions as to the methods to be followed were offered. 

In March it became certain that a large percentage of wheat in the 
West and Pacific Northwest had been winterkilled. Information as to 
the course to be pursued was issued to the farmers of the winter-wheat 
section. It was suggested that where the crop had been not more than 
half killed it might be advisable to let the remainder grow, but that some 
other food crop should be started without delay. 

In the meantime, I had appointed a committee of specialists of the 
department to study the whole agricultural situation and to make recom- 
mendations. On the 27th of March I issued a statement urging farmers 
to adopt measures to secure maximum returns from the farms. Special 
attention was directed to the necessity of careful seed selection, of con- 
trolling plant and animal diseases, and of conserving farm products through 
proper storage, canning, drying and preserving. On the 5th of April a 
special plea was made for an increased production of corn and hogs, and 
on the 7th of April I appealed to the farmers to increase the output of 
staple commodities as well as of perishables. 

The St. Louis Conference 

On April 4, two days before a state of war with Germany was declared, 
I telegraphed to the state commissioners of agriculture and presidents of 
the land-grant colleges — the official agricultural representatives of the 
several states — inviting them to a conference in St. Louis on April 9 and 
10, 1917. Editors of farm journals were asked to meet at the same place 
on April 11. It was thought to be highly desirable to secure the views of 
the official agricultural representatives of the states and of other leaders 
of agricultural opinion. There was a generous response to the invitation. 
Very many of the state commissioners of agriculture and representatives 
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of nearly all the agricultural colleges east of the Rocky Mountains were 
present at the two days' meeting. Sixty-five officials represented thirty- 
two states. On the third day about seventy-five representatives of the 
agricultural press were present. A similar conference for the states west 
of the Rocky Mountains was held at my request at Berkeley, California, 
on April 13, under the leadership of President Benjamin Ida Wheeler, 
of the University of California. 

At the St. Louis conference the entire agricultural situation presented 
by the emergency was thoroughly discussed. The major problems con- 
sidered were the production of sufficient foods and feedstuffs not only for 
this country but also for the nations of Europe with which we are associ- 
ated in this war, the conservation of farm products and of foods, the 
mobilization of farm labor, the regulation of storage and distributing 
agencies, and the further organization of all the nation's agricultural 
instrumentalities — national, state and local. A comprehensive program 
for execution under existing law and for additional legislation was unani- 
mously adopted. This program was communicated to the Berkeley con- 
ference, which concurred in it. It is noteworthy that in two days the 
agricultural leaders of the country drew up a program the wisdom of the 
essential features of which has not been successfully questioned and the 
substantial part of which has been embodied in the Food Production and 
Food Control Acts. The prompt and effective handling of the situation 
was made possible by reason of the fact that the American people, genera- 
tions before, had wisely laid the foundations of many agricultural institu- 
tions and had increasingly liberally supported their agricultural agencies. 
The nation was fortunate in having had in existence for many years, for 
the purpose of promoting scientific and practical agriculture, its federal 
Department of Agriculture, and a department of agriculture and a land- 
grant college in each state, as well as great farmers' organizations. It is 
interesting to note that two of these agencies, the federal department and 
the land-grant colleges, had their national official recognition and their 
real origin in another period of stress — in 1862 — in two acts of Congress 
approved by Abraham Lincoln. 

It was recognized as of special importance that the views and co-opera- 
tion of the great farmers' organizations of the nation and of leading 
individual farmers be secured. I therefore invited representative farmers 
to come to Washington on April 23 to give advice and to make recom- 
mendations. They included mainly officials of the National Grange, the 
Farmers' Educational and Co-operative Union, the Gleaners, and the 
Farmers' National Congress. The American Society of Equity was 
invited to send a representative. It was unable to do so, but proffered 
its co-operation. At this conference the agricultural problems confronting 
the nation were again thoroughly canvassed. In general, the suggestions 
and recommendations officially made to the Senate in my communication 
of April 18 were indorsed. 
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Organization 

In the mea-fitime, pending action by Congress, the federal Department 
of Agriculture, the state departments, the land-grant colleges, and other 
agencies act'.vely devoted their attention to the immediate task in hand. 
Working in close co-operation with one another and with the farmers' 
organizations throughout the nation, they immediately took steps to 
execute that part of the plan which had reference to a more perfect or- 
ganization and co-ordination of the nation's agricultural activities. The 
task was promptly undertaken of promoting in each state, in connection 
with the state council of safety, the organization of a small central division 
of food production and conservation composed of representatives of the 
state board of agriculture, of the land-grant college, of farmers' organiza- 
tions, and of business agencies. It was suggested also that similar bodies 
should be provided for each local subdivision, and all were requested to 
devote their energies to the problem of increasing the production and 
conservation of food supplies and of promoting more orderly and eco- 
nomical marketing. Copies of the recommendations of the St. Louis 
conference and of those made to the Senate on April i8 were sent to the 
governor of each state. It was urged that attention be given immediately 
to the perfecting of agricultural organizations along the lines indicated. 

Inauguration of Food Administration 

As a further step in organization, the Council of National Defense on 
April 5 invited Mr. Herbert Hoover to return to this country to advise 
with the council in reference to the domestic handling of food supplies 
and the most effective ways of assisting the European nations with which 
we are co-operating to satisfy their food necessities. Subsequently, on 
May 20, after the food-production and food-control bills had been out- 
lined substantially in the form in which they were finally adopted, the 
president issued a statement indicating that he had asked Mr. Hoover to 
undertake the important task of food administration. The purposes of 
the proposed Food Administration and the necessity for it were set forth. 
It was stated that a sharp distinction would be drawn between the normal 
and emergency activities of the government represented in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in reference to food production, conservation and 
marketing on the one hand, and the special activities necessitated by the 
war relating to the regulation of food distribution and consumption on 
the other. It was explained: 

All measures intended directly to extend the normal activities of the 
Department of Agriculture in reference to the production, conservation and 
marketing of farm crops will be administered, as in normal times, through 
that department, and the powers asked for [in the food-control bill] over dis- 
tribution and consumption, over exports, imports, prices, purchase and requi- 
sition of commodities, storing and the like which may require regulation during 
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the war will be placed in the hands of a commissioner of food administration 
appointed by the president and directly responsible to him. 

On June 12 the President, in a letter to Mr. Hoover, expressed the 
opinion that the inauguration of that portion of the plan for food admin- 
istration which contemplates a national mobilization of the great volun- 
tary forces of the country which are ready to work toward saving food 
and eliminating waste admitted of no further delay. It was pointed out 
that while in many ways it would be desirable to await complete legisla- 
tion establishing the food administration, it seemed that, so far as volun- 
teer effort could be assembled, there should be immediate action. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Hoover was authorized to proceed in this direction at once. 

Legislation 

In compliance with a resolution of the Senate, on April 18 I transmitted 
to it certain proposals for increasing the production, improving the dis- 
tribution, and promoting the conservation of farm products and foods. 
The suggestions were based in large measure upon the program adopted 
at the St. Louis and Berkeley conferences. The Committee on Agriculture 
in each house soon afterward took the matter in hand, held extensive hear- 
ings, and finally formulated two measures. In the preparation of these, 
there were two leading thoughts in mind. One was to speed up and add 
to the activities of the federal Department of Agriculture and its co-operat- 
ing forces, so that they might attack aggressively the larger problems of 
production, conservation of farm and ranch products, home economics, 
and farm marketing. The other was to vest in the president regulatory 
powers, in considerable part of a commercial nature, to be exercised 
through an emergency agency rather than through any existing depart- 
ment, to deal with special and urgent national and international food 
problems growing out of the war. After an extended debate the two bills 
— the food-production and the food-control — ^were passed by Congress 
and approved by the president on August 10. Immediately upon the 
approval of the Food Control Act, Mr. Hoover was formally appointed 
food administrator to execute the provisions of the act as far as they relate 
to food and feedstuffs. 

The Food Production Act — "an act to provide further for the national 
security and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the dis- 
tribution of agricultural products" — is administered by the Department 
of Agriculture, and carries an appropriation of $11,346,400 for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

I. The prevention, control and eradication of the diseases and pests 
of live stock; the enlargement of live-stock production; and the conserva- 
tion and utilization of meat, poultry, dairy and other animal products, 

$885,000. 
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2. Procuring, storing and furnishing seeds for cash at cost to farmers 
in restricted areas where emergency conditions prevail, $2,500,000. 

3. The prevention, control and eradication of insects and plant diseases 
injurious to agriculture, and the conservation and utilization of plant 
products, $441,000. 

4. The further development of the Extension Service which is con- 
ducted in co-operation with the agricultural colleges in the various states, 
$4,348,400. 

5. Surveys of the food supply of the United States gathering and dis- 
seminating information concerning farm products, extending and en- 
larging the market-news service, preventing waste of food in storage, in 
transit, or held for sale, giving advice concerning the market movement 
or distribution of perishable products, and investigating and certifying 
to shippers the condition as to soundness of fruits, vegetables and other 
food products received at important central markets, $2,522,000. 

6. The development of the information work of the department, en- 
larging the facilities for dealing with the farm-labor problem, and ex- 
tending the work of the Bureaus of Crop Estimates and Chemistry, 
$650,000. 

While the food-production bill was pending in Congress, detailed plans 
were formulated for carrying out its provisions as soon as it should become 
law. The department therefore was ready to proceed promptly and 
effectively with their execution. 

Relation to Food Administration 

It was apparent that the Food Production and the Food Control Act 
dealt with very closely related matters, that effective co-operation be- 
tween the Department of Agriculture and the Food Administration was 
essential, and that needless duplication of effort should be avoided. It 
was recognized that the relation between the two agencies Was intimate 
and fundamental ; that it was impossible completely to disassociate them 
and undersirable to do so. After a full conference a satisfactory working 
agreement was reached. 

In a broad way, the Food Administration has as its prime functions the 
control and regulation of the commercial distribution of foods and feed- 
stuffs, that is, of products which have reached the markets and are in the 
channels of distribution or in the hands of consumers, their conservation 
by consumers, and the elimination of waste, through the employment of 
regular ofBcial as well as volunteer agencies. 

The Department of Agriculture continues to administer the laws placed 
under its jurisdiction and to direct its activities in reference to production. 
It also continues to make the investigations authorized by Congress and 
to furnish assistance to farmers and live-stock men in the marketing of 
their products; to stimulate organization among producers for the dis- 
tribution of their products to the markets; and to promote the conser- 
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vation of farm and animal products, especially of perishables through 
canning, drying, preserving, pickling and the like. It retains its work in 
home economics, as provided by law, and co-operates in this field as here- 
tofore with the agricultural colleges, through the Extension Service. It 
directs all these undertakings in greatly expanded form under the authority 
and with the funds provided by the Food Production Act. In their pro- 
motion it utilizes its own official machinery and enlists the aid of volun- 
teers. 

In the main, the Department of Agriculture deals with all the processes 
of farming and follows the products through the markets to the point 
where they are available, and are in requisite form, for actual consump- 
tion. It aids in these processes through investigation, advice and demon- 
stration; only in the case of certain products and processes has it regu- 
latory authority. The Food Administration, however, has wide powers 
of regulation and direction of food materials and food products. Where 
the Food Administration through its powers can be of assistance to the 
Department of Agriculture in its field, it is at liberty freely to make sug- 
gestions, and, when necessary, to co-operate in execution; and the same 
relation obtains as to the department's participation in Food Administra- 
tion matters in which it has a vital interest and toward the promotion of 
which it can be of assistance. 

Additional Machinery Developed 

It early became apparent that there would be no little delay in framing 
and passing the necessary legislation. Time was the essence of the situa- 
tion. Prompt action was necessary. It was essential that many of the 
recommendations included in the St. Louis program should be put into 
efTect. Farmers already were in the field or had made their plans for the 
season. The department and the state agencies therefore speeded up their 
work along the most promising lines with the forces and funds at their 
command. Projects not having an immediate bearing on the emergency 
were set aside in order that the energies of the workers might be concen- 
trated on the main problems. 

Assuming that Congress would enact, in part at least, the legislation 
desired to stimulate production and to promote conservation, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in co-operation with the land-grant colleges, under- 
took the preliminary work of developing additional machinery and agen- 
cies; and in a number of states these additional agencies, including 
especially an extension of the farm demonstration force, actually were put 
into operation. 

It was recognized that the Co-operative Extension System, with its 
combination of federal and state administrative officers and specialists, 
county agents, home-demonstration agents, farm bureaus, and other local 
organizations, furnished a ready and effective means for the nation-wide 
dissemination of the needed facts, as well as for practical demonstrations 
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of the best methods of increasing agricultural production and securing 
the most economical utilization of the products of the farm. With remark- 
able promptness and unanimity, these agencies addressed themselves to 
the important problems of increasing and conserving the food supply and 
cordially furthered the department's efforts in this direction. Fortunately, 
as the result of the investigations and experiments of the department and 
of the state experiment stations, extending over many years, there was 
already available a large accumulation of scientific information ready to 
be put into practical use. 

To supplement the work of the county agents, special pains were taken 
further to enlist the services of the specialists of the department and of the 
land-grant colleges. They serve as the connecting link between the re- 
search workers and the Extension Divisions of the several states. The 
efforts of each specialist were directed immediately toward methods of food 
production and conservation. For example, the crop specialist centered 
his efforts on questions of soil improvement and profitable rotations for 
food and feed production, the horticultural specialist sought especially 
to increase the planting and yield of vegetables, and the animal-husbandry 
specialist assisted in the formation of pig clubs, baby-beef clubs, and 
poultry clubs, and in disseminating information concerning egg and poul- 
try production. 

Extension Work Expanded 

An appropriation of $4,348,400 was made by the Food Production Act 
for the further development of the Extension Service. By the end of 
October more than 1,600 emergency demonstration agents, men and 
women, had been appointed, making a total of approximately 5,000 co- 
operative extension workers, including the specialists performing ex- 
tension work, employed through both state and federal regular and emer- 
gency funds. This number will be further increased as soon as men and 
women with the requisite training and experience can be secured. Nearly 
750 additional counties are co-operating with the department under the 
Food Production Act in employing county agents. The total number of 
men in the service now acting as county agents is about 2,000, and many 
district agents have been designated to supervise their activities. About 
1,300 state, district, county and urban women home-demonstration agents 
are now at work. Of the 600 women now employed as emergency agents 
under the Food Production Act, 500 are working in counties, principally 
among farm women, and 100 have been assigned exclusively to urban 
communities. Over 100 additional assistants in boys' and girls' club work 
have been placed in the field. 

When the plans are fully developed there will be at least one demonstra- 
tion agent — possibly two, a man and a woman — in nearly every agricul- 
tural county in the nation, and a woman in each of the large cities of the 
country to give advice regarding the production, conservation and utiliza- 
tion of food products. These agents not only are performing the normal 
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and emergency demonstration and educational work, but they are also 
assisting other branches of the government in special directions, such as 
the Treasury Department in its Liberty-Loan campaigns and the Food 
Administration in its food-conservation activities. 

Local Organizations Developed 

Conditions growing out of the war gave added impetus to the already 
well-established policy of extending and promoting local organizations to 
support, aid and extend the influence of the county-agent work. The 
number of such organizations was rapidly increased throughout the coun- 
try. In the fifteen southern states the number of community organizations 
of farmers formed to aid the county agents increased from 1,654, with a 
membership of 44,548, to 2,508, with a membership of 78,660. As in the 
South, so in the North and West, impetus was given to the organization 
movement already under way, and there has been an emphatic demon- 
stration of the increased usefulness of the county agent when backed by a 
supporting local organization. In the thirty-three northern and western 
states the number of farm bureaus and similar local organizations was 
increased to 374, with a membership of 98,654. 

Many thousands of farmers throughout the country were shown how 
to increase their producing power and place their farms on a business 
basis, with the result that their farm practice has been better balanced, 
soil fertility has been maintained, and production has been increased. 

There was a notable development of the work among women along 
the line of productive activities, such as poultry raising, home butter 
making, gardening and canning, and of household convenience, com- 
fort, economy and efficiency. The number of community clubs organized 
among rural women in the South increased from 250 to 1,042, and 1,635,000 
women and girls actually participated in some form of emergency work. 

The enrolment in the regular boys' clubs in the South was largely in- 
creased, and the total membership is now approximately 100,000. In 
addition, 20,000 boys were enrolled to assist in war emergency activities. 
These clubs have been a very important fa'ctor in the campaigns for im- 
proved farming and increased food production. The boys' and girls' 
clubs in the northern and western states, through their regular membership 
of 406,000 and an additional emergency enrolment of 400,000, drawn 
largely from cities and towns, have been an active and efficient agency in 
the campaigns for promoting food production and conservation, not only 
through such regular work as canning, drying, pickling, preserving and 
the like, but also through various emergency projects, such as gardening, 
poultry raising, bread making and other activities. 

Home Gardening Stimulated 

Special attention was directed to the importance of home gardens in 
all parts of the nation. A series of twenty-seven brief popular articles con- 
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taining instructions for the preparation of soil, for garden planting, and 
for the care of vegetables was prepared and distributed. A special Far- 
mers' Bulletin, The Small Vegetable Garden, was quickly printed, and more 
than a million copies were promptly distributed. Throughout the grow- 
ing season the department continued to supply the press regularly with 
practical timely information designed to encourage a second and even a 
third crop of vegetables. This campaign, supported by the efforts of 
county agents, other field workers of the department, the staffs of the 
agricultural colleges, and private workers, stimulated, it is estimated, the 
planting of from two hundred to three hundred per cent more gardens 
than had ever before produced food in the United States in one season. 
This was particularly true in the South, where the work was a logical de- 
velopment of the "Safe Farming" program which has been advocated for 
several years. 

Saving Farm Products and Foods 

The home-demonstration activities were immediately intensified. Early 
in the summer all home-economics extension workers turned aside from 
their regular activities and aided in special campaigns for food conserva- 
tion. Canning, drying, salting and storing were emphasized in every state, 
and special stress was laid upon the importance of using perishable prod- 
ucts in such a way that the home might support itself and make as little 
demand as possible on the transportation facilities for supplies from other 
sections of the country. Many demonstrations were given on methods of 
conserving wheat, sugar, fats and the like. Excessive use of butter, meats 
and sugars was discouraged, and the use of substitutes was taught. 
Definite conservation campaigns were undertaken through the daily 
and weekly papers; many women's clubs were organized for the sole pur- 
pose of promoting home-economics extension work; community kitchens 
and community drying plants were increased in number and efificiency; 
many educational exhibits were made; and short and intensive training 
courses were held in ten agricultural colleges for the preparation of emer- 
gency food agents and local volunteer workers. 

The department gave particular attention to problems of selecting 
and combining foods in such manner that the diet would be satisfactory 
and adequate and at the same time the consumption of commodities in 
which there was a shortage would be reduced. Data derived from experi- 
mental work on the rational and economical use of foods were promptly 
made available. A simple method for applying the results of the food in- 
vestigations in a practical way was worked out and published. 

To enlist the women of the nation in a food-saving campaign, atten- 
tion was called on March 3 to the fact that at least $700,000,000 worth 
of food was being wasted annually in the United States. Subsequently, 
six separate appeals to the people to feed themselves, to watch kitchen 
waste, to prevent spoilage, and to conserve meat, milk, butter and bread 
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were issued through the press. These were followed by more than sixty- 
five simple circulars dealing with the effective use of foods and with eco- 
nomical and nourishing diets. Special efforts were made through press 
items to familiarize the nation with the use of such foods as corn, rice, soy 
beans, rye, various legumes, cottage cheese, and skimmed milk. Many of 
the articles thus prepared were published as Food Thrift Series nos. I 
to 5 and reached a direct circulation of more than a million and a quarter. 
The services of an expert in home economics were placed at the dis- 
posal of the Woman's Committee of the Council of National Defense, 
and the department has co-operated with the committee in many direc- 
tions. Jointly with the Food Administration, a series of leaflets on foods 
designed especially for extension workers in home economics, was prepared. 
As a part of the general survey of the food resources of the country a die- 
tary survey of selected families in different parts of the United States was 
undertaken. Dietary studies also were made in selected families of the 
District of Columbia as a part of the study of living conditions carried on 
by the Department of Labor. 

Conservation of Perishables 

When it became apparent that the truck farms, home gardens, and 
orchards of the nation would produce a large surplus, the department, 
supplementing the activities of the extension forces and aided by a large 
number of emergency agents, conducted an intensive publicity campaign, 
under the immediate direction of a special assistant, to promote the 
canning, preserving, pickling and drying of surplus perishables, and to 
stimulate the consumption of fresh fruits and vegetables. Mr. A. D. 
Lasker, of Chicago, and Mr. John Callan O'Laughlin, of Washington, 
D. C, volunteered to organize and supervise the work for the department. 
Practically every newspaper in the twenty-eight states which reported a 
heavy surplus agreed to devote space to the campaign. Within two 
weeks one hundred and ten articles teaching in a brief, simple way the 
household methods of conserving fruits and vegetables were supplied to 
the newspapers and promptly published by them. Special Farmers' 
Bulletins dealing with these subjects were quickly prepared and circu- 
lated to the number of 3,400,000 copies. The response to this campaign 
was immediate. Not only were perishables put up for winter use in 
greatly enlarged quantities, but the increased consumption, stimulated 
by the campaign, steadied the truck markets and undoubtedly prevented 
a considerable waste of valuable foodstuffs. In this way also the drain 
on the staple products was lessened. While there is no way of determin- 
ing accurately how much food was put up in individual homes for later 
use, there is every reason to believe that thousands of families canned and 
preserved perishable products this year for the first time. 

Steps had been taken early in the year to make sure that there would 
be a sufficient supply of containers. The price of tin cans had increased 
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to such an extent as practically to prohibit their use by the individual 
canner. At the suggestion of the Departments of Commerce and Agri- 
culture, manufacturers agreed to restrict the canning of non-perishable 
foods for several months in order to conserve the supply for perishable 
products. The States Relations Service also, in co-operation with the 
Bureau of Chemistry, the Council of National Defense, railroads, and 
manufacturers of tin cans, perfected an arrangement by which more than 
10,000,000 cans were shipped in carload lots from certain factories direct 
to counties in the South and sold at cost, plus freight and handling charges. 
The net saving through this activity alone is estimated at more than a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

Marketing Activities 

The work of the Bureau of Markets was greatly expanded. The 
market-news service for fruits and vegetables, inaugurated during the 
fiscal year 1915, as well as that for live stock and meats which was begun 
in the fiscal year 1917, was developed as rapidly as possible with available 
funds. Many of the projects of the bureau were redirected in order to 
deal more effectively with emergency problems. The reports were par- 
ticularly valuable in connection with the shipment of perishable products, 
and large numbers took advantage of the timely information furnished 
by them. During the fiscal year 1917 approximately 3,000,000 bulletins 
regarding car-lot shipments and jobbing prices of fruits and vegetables 
were distributed to over 52,000 individuals, including shippers, jobbers, 
distributors and receivers. Market reporting stations were opened during 
the year at several important points, and the number of commodities 
covered was greatly increased. The first quarterly report of the supply of 
wool was issued on July 30 and represents the most complete inventory 
ever compiled of the wool supply in the United States. The reporting 
service for cold-storage holdings was rapidly enlarged and now includes 
forty-three commodities. 

From representatives stationed at important transfer points during 
harvest periods the Bureau of Markets secured telegraphic information 
on the car situation. These reports made it possible to place before the 
Commission on Car Service accurate information regarding the prospec- 
tive movement of diflferent crops and the need for cars. The bureau also, 
through all available channels, has endeavored to secure close co-operation 
between carriers and producers, shippers and distributors in the more 
efficient utilization of railroad equipment used in transporting food 
products. 

The passage of the Food Production Act made possible a marked expan- 
sion of the machinery of the Bureau of Markets. An appropriation of 
$2,522,000 was provided for this purpose. The news services for fruits 
and vegetables and for live stock and meats were still further developed 
and were extended to include hay, grain and seeds, and dairy and poultry 
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products. Three general reporting services, one daily and two weekly, 
are conducted for perishables at twenty-five stations, as well as a local 
service for truck crops in certain cities. 

Branch offices are now maintained at twelve important market centers 
for the purpose of collecting and distributing current information relative 
to supplies of live stock and meats, demand, prices, and other market 
conditions. Two daily and one monthly report for live stock and meats 
are issued. Data on wholesale meat trade conditions are secured daily 
from several of the largest eastern meat consuming and distributing 
centers, and a summary is immediately forwarded to the central live- 
stock markets in the West. Bulletins also are issued at the various branch 
offices before the day's trading in live stock begins, and this information is 
distributed throughout the United States. More than sixty stockyard 
companies report their current live-stock receipts and shipments, and a 
summary of the figures is issued after the first of each month. 

Bi-weekly reports are made on hay and grain for certain sections. A 
semi-weekly statement of bean prices, demand and movement is made, 
and plans have been completed for issuing one each month on farm and 
garden seeds. Reports of daily car-lot shipments and jobbing prices of 
fruits and vegetables, as well as weekly summaries of car-lot shipments and 
a weekly market review, are made. Data on the carload movements of 
fruits and vegetables and of live stock, embracing returns from approxi- 
mately 1,000 officials, are telegraphed daily by more than 400 different 
railroads. 

A co-operative experimental reporting service was begun early in the 
year in the large wholesale farmers' market at Providence, Rhode Island, 
on fruits and vegetables grown in the neighborhood. This service is con- 
ducted in co-operation with local truck-gardeners' associations and the 
city authorities. It has demonstrated its usefulness in stabilizing local 
prices, and has been extended, under the Food Production Act, to the 
markets at Boston and Springfield, Massachusetts; Albany, New York; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Grand Rapids, Michigan; St. Paul, Minnesota; and 
Denver, Colorado. 

The Food Production Act authorizes the secretary of agriculture to 
investigate and certify to shippers the condition as to soundness of fruits 
and vegetables and other food products when received at important central 
markets. Rules and regulations for carrying out this provision of the 
act were published on October 31, and the inspection service was inaugur- 
ated promptly in twenty-four of the large markets. This impartial and 
disinterested inspection service should lessen the uncertainty surrounding 
the marketing of perishables and stimulate economical production. 

Emergency Food and Fertilizer Surveys 
The most difficult undertakings of the Bureau of Markets under the 
Food Production Act are the war emergency food surveys. A preliminary 
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survey, as of August 31, 1917, was planned and set in operation. This will 
be followed by one in more detail after the crops are gathered. The infor- 
mation sought covers eighteen of the more important farm products and 
foods, in some instances groups of products, and falls into four heads, 
based on location and ownership, as follows: (i) Quantities of raw food 
products on the farms; (2) stocks of food products nearer the consumption 
stage in manufacturing, storing, jobbing, wholesale, large retail, and other 
commercial establishments; (3) stocks in retail houses, particularly in the 
small establishments; and (4) supplies of food in the household and 
current family consumption. The later survey will embrace many more 
items. 

A determination of the quantity of food products on farms, particularly 
of cereals, live stock, and poultry, has been made by the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates. The holdings of manufacturing, storing, jobbing, wholesale, 
and other commercial establishments, including large retail houses, have 
been ascertained by the Bureau of Markets directly from each concern. 
Owing to the impossibility of covering all the smaller retail concerns, the 
survey, so far as these were concerned, was limited to the establishments 
in a number of representative cities and rural districts and was conducted 
by personal canvass instead of by mail. From the data secured the aggre- 
gate for the entire country will be estimated. Similarly, the supplies of 
food actually in the households will be determined by ascertaining the 
stocks in a large number of homes, and the returns will be checked by a 
careful record of the quantities of food purchased and consumed in them 
during the period of one week. 

The Food Production Act provides also for the investigation of basic 
facts relating to fertilizers. An effort is being made to secure accurate 
information regarding the supply of fertilizer materials on hand, the 
probable production and consumption, and other pertinent facts. A 
special inquiry has been made through the Extension Service to ascertain 
the immediate requirements of farmers for nitrate of soda. 

Control of Plant Diseases and Insects 
Immediately after the outbreak of the war, the Bureaus of Plant Indus- 
try and Entomology directed their attention to plant diseases and insect 
pests and rendered very effective assistance with the resources at their 
command. With the additional funds made available by the Food Pro- 
duction Act, specialists of the Bureau of Plant Industry, familiar with the 
possibilities of seed treatment for the prevention of smuts of wheat, barley, 
oats and rye, which alone cause losses of fifty to sixty million dollars a 
year, were placed in Oregon, Ohio, New York, Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Washington and California. These specialists con- 
ducted an active campaign to reduce these losses. Through co-operation 
with the county agents, farmers, farmers' organizations, and county and 
township schools, detailed suggestions for the protection of the wheat 
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crop were given and were put into efifect by many farmers. Similar work 
also has been undertaken in the Gulf and South Atlantic States. 

Early in the spring the Bureau of Entomology made arrangements to 
secure systematic reports from various sections of the country regarding 
the prevalence of insects attacking food crops. It was essential to have 
readily available full and accurate knowledge of the exact conditions with 
reference to injurious insects, especially those threatening the staple crops. 
The reports received were promptly digested and transmitted to all state 
and station entomologists and others who were in a position to assist in 
reducing losses from insect attacks. In this way the field workers of the 
bureau, in co-operation with the state authorities, were able to deal more 
efifectively with insect problems in many sections of the country. Under 
the provisions of the Food Production Act the bureau has instituted 
an extensive campaign to disseminate information concerning means 
of preventing insect ravages and to demonstrate proper methods of 
control. It is planned to place forty additional expert entomologists in 
the field to co-operate with the extension forces. Nineteen already have 
been appointed. They are dealing with the Hessian fly in the wheat 
areas, insects affecting truck crops — especially sweet potatoes — in the 
Gulf States, and those damaging deciduous fruits in the Appalachian 
region and citrus fruits in the South and in California. In the Northwest 
they propose to inaugurate an educational campaign directed against 
insects affecting cereal and forage crops. Six specialists in addition to the 
regular force have been assigned to the task of stimulating the production 
of honey. 

Conserving Potatoes 

Sweet and Irish potatoes were planted more extensively than ever 
before. To reduce the losses resulting from improper handling and 
storage of the former, specialists were placed in the regions of large pro- 
duction, and their work, it is estimated, already has resulted in a saving 
of $3,000,000. The methods of storing and handling Irish potatoes are 
well understood and the commercial practice in this field is fairly satis- 
factory. There, is room, however, for great improvement both in quality 
and yield. A special survey, therefore, was undertaken to locate desirable 
fields of potatoes, free from disease and of good quality, which could be 
utilized for seed stock. Experts are now working on the problem in Maine, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Colorado. 

Purchase of Seed Corn 

To relieve the situation caused by severe drought in certain sections 
of Texas, and especially to insure a sufficient supply of good seed for the 
next planting season, steps were promptly taken to purchase a stock of 
approximately 37,500 bushels of seed corn for sale to farmers for cash 
at cost, as provided in the Food Production Act. The department also, 
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with the co-operation of the Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
undertook to insure an adequate supply of seed wheat for planting this 
fall and next spring. The Grain Corporation permitted elevators to set 
aside special storage space and authorized them to charge a slight advance 
over the established price to cover extra charges. The department located 
available stocks of seed, inspected them, certified to their soundness, and 
notified farmers where and on what terms they could secure such seed. 

The Meat Supply 

The task of increasing the meat supply, necessarily a slow one in its 
production phase, is particularly difficult. Hogs and poultry yield the 
quickest returns, and therefore urgent efforts were made to increase their 
production. Special campaigns were conducted by the specialists in 
animal husbandry, and the membership in the boys' and girls' pig and 
poultry clubs was greatly increased. Press notices designed to promote 
the raising of poultry were issued and later were incorporated in a special 
back-yard poultry leaflet, which was widely circulated. At the same time 
active steps were taken to stimulate the production of beef and dairy 
cattle, and several specialists in sheep husbandry were assigned to duty 
in the eastern states to encourage the production of sheep on farms. 
Funds have been set aside from the appropriation made by the Food 
Production Act to employ a force of thirty-two additional men to give 
their entire time to the task of increasing the number of hogs, thirty-nine 
to encourage poultry raising, and six to assist producers of beef cattle. 

The transfer of cattle from regions where there was a shortage of feed 
to areas where feedstuffs were relatively plentiful has received special 
consideration. This work was begun late in June and is still under way. 
Field agents were assigned to Texas and Montana to locate cattle likely 
to be unwisely disposed of, and at the same time men were stationed in 
regions where there was an abundance of feedstuffs to locate prospective 
buyers. It is estimated that by the end of October this work had resulted 
in the transfer and saving to the nation of more than 100,000 cattle. 

On account of the severe winter and late spring in the West, the live- 
stock losses were very severe in every range state. It was urgent that the 
national forest ranges be opened at the earliest possible date in order to 
prevent further losses, especially of lambs and calves. To meet this 
situation animals were admitted to the ranges earlier than usual and the 
number grazed was increased by approximately 350,000 over any previous 
year. Notwithstanding this action, the demand for grazing privileges 
could not fully be met. Obviously, the next important thing to be done 
was to provide for further utilization of the range in 1918. To study the 
effects of the increased use of the ranges this year, to discover in what 
particulars the present method of handling the stock and allotting the 
range might advantageously be modified as an emergency measure, and 
to secure the best available knowledge regarding the number of stock which 
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the ranges can be made to carry with safety next year, a special inspection 
force has been organized. As a result of this study of the problem it will 
be possible to bring about a still further emergency use of the national 
forest ranges for live-stock production in 1918. 

The work connected with the suppression of animal diseases has been 
vigorously pressed. Special attention has been directed to the control 
of hog cholera and cattle ticks. Estimates show that the losses from hog 
cholera during the past fiscal year decreased by approximately thirty 
per cent and reached the lowest average per thousand head since 1894. 
More than 40,000 square miles were released from quarantine on account 
of the cattle tick during the past fiscal year and 1,788 on September i, 
1917. Sixty-five thousand five hundred and twenty square miles will be 
placed in the tick-free area on December i. More than fifty-one per cent 
of the original infested territory has now been cleared of the tick. The 
work was greatly enlarged during the past summer, and many additional 
employees were assigned to it. The suppression of the tick makes possi- 
ble the introduction of more and better beef and dairy cattle, and already 
thousands of fine breeding cattle have been procured by southern farmers. 
Satisfactory progress has been made in the prevention or control of other 
destructive animal diseases. 

Under the Food Production Act the facilities of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry for dealing with live-stock diseases have been further extended. 
Forty-six employees have been added to the tick-eradication forces in 
order that the work may be prosecuted more vigorously and additional 
areas be prepared for systematic effort next year. They have been 
assigned to duty in seven states. This force will be increased by ten in 
the near future. In twelve states an inspector has been detailed to assist 
in combating tuberculosis of cattle and swine and abortion of cattle, and 
it is proposed to increase the number to nineteen. In the control of 
blackleg of cattle and anthrax of domestic animals, five men are regularly 
employed. From time to time, however, as occasion arises, employees 
regularly assigned to other duties are detailed to the work of fighting these 
diseases. These activities of the department now cover fifteen states and 
will be extended to ten more as promptly as possible. Sixty-five addi- 
tional veterinarians have been assigned to the hog-cholera work. Fifteen 
more will be appointed as soon as competent men can be obtained. The 
fight against the disease has been under way for some time in twenty- 
eight states, and as soon as the necessary arrangements can be made 
with the state authorities it will be carried into the remaining twenty 
commonwealths. 

In the effort to increase the meat supply, it seemed of the highest impor- 
tance that the co-operation of the live-stock men of the nation should be 
secured. Having this in view, in August I decided to ask representatives 
of the various live-stock interests to attend a conference in Washington 
on September 5 and 6, 1917. Shortly after the call for the conference was 
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issued, in view of the interest of the Food Administration in many phases 
of the same matter, it was determined to have a joint conference and to 
create a national live-stock industry committee. People representing 
not only the producers of the various kinds of live stock but also the 
farm journals were invited to become members of the committee and to 
attend the conference. It was pointed out that there had been a tre- 
mendous slaughter of animals abroad, and that the destruction would 
continue at an accelerated rate. The duty of this nation to supply food 
for its own citizens and soldiers and also to help feed the civilian popula- 
tion and soldiers of the Allies was emphasized. It was especially sug- 
gested that attention should be given to the problem of redistributing 
cattle, sheep and hogs from areas where feed supplies were short to those 
where they existed in greater abundance. One hundred and eighty-five 
men, including representatives of the Department of Agriculture and the 
Food Administration, attended the conference, which lasted for two days. 
Certain recommendations, with many of which the department is in 
thorough accord, were made by the conference. Some of them had ref- 
erence to undertakings which the department and other agencies have 
had under way for some time and which have been enlarged in recent 
months. Among these are the following: 

The extension of the live-stock reporting service of the Bureau of 
Markets; the vigorous prosecution of the work of eradicating the cattle 
tick; the encouragement of the boys' baby-beef clubs and pig clubs and 
the cow-testing associations; protective action against the stray dog, the 
enemy of the sheep ; the extension of the work of education with reference 
to sheep raising and wool growing; and the redistribution of animals, 
to be promoted mainly through the county agents. Certain legislation 
was suggested, including, particularly, regulated grazing on the public 
domain, which this department has earnestly favored for a number of 
years. It was urged also that steps be taken to control uneconomic specu- 
lation. It was understood that the United States Live Stock Industry 
Committee should continue in existence and co-operate with the depart- 
ment and the Food Administration in bringing about the increased pro- 
duction, conservation, and orderly marketing of live stock. 

Production and Conservation of Dairy Products 

Because of the large place that dairy products hold in food economics 
efforts were made to conserve the supply by the elimination of waste and 
the more complete utilization of by-products. In many sections in the 
southern and western states the number of creameries and cheese factories 
was increased, resulting in large additions to the food supply and contrib- 
uting to the welfare of the farming communities. In the settled sections 
of the eastern and middle western states eflforts were made to increase the 
efficiency of the operations on the farm and in the factory. The milk 
supply of many cities was improved and increased through the application 
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of a few simple and efficient methods. In the South an active campaign 
for the greater production of feedstuffs, a necessary feature of dairy 
development, was conducted in co-operation with the extension authorities. 
Every effort has been made to encourage the use of cottage cheese as a 
substitute for meat. A number of circulars and press notices explaining 
its food value and the ways in which it can be made in the home and in 
the factory were issued. Personal instruction also was given to creamer>' 
operators, home-economics workers, and farm women. Six experts have 
devoted their entire time to encouraging the production of cottage cheese 
on the farm and this number will be increased. In the mountainous sec- 
tions of the South special efforts have been made to increase cheese pro- 
duction. The establishment of cheese factories was encouraged in local- 
ities where climatic and other conditions render their operation feasible. 
Work was begun in these regions in September 1 9 14, when the first cheese 
factory was established in North Carolina. Since that time the number 
of factories has increased rapidly until at present there are thirty-four, of 
which twenty-six were established during the last fiscal year. All have 
been successful. They furnish outlets for milk in localities far distant 
from railroads and centers of population, and in this way are of great 
benefit to isolated regions. While the work in this field is relatively new 
in the West, the results have been no less striking. Nine men were em- 
ployed during the summer to promote the utilization of by-products of 
creameries and milk plants. The work was conducted in eight states, 
and plans are under way for its further development. 

Wheat and Other Cereals 

When a state of war was declared it was clear that spring wheat offered 
the only opportunity to make good in part, at least, the prospective 
shortage of winter wheat indicated by heavy winter-killing. County-agent 
leaders, therefore, in co-operation with the department, immediately put 
into effect plans for increasing the production of spring wheat, as well as 
of oats, barley, corn, potatoes, buckwheat, soy beans, grain sorghums, and 
other food crops, with the result that the total acreages planted were 
much larger than they would otherwise have been. For example, the 
seeding of spring wheat, which promised to be only one-half to two-thirds 
the normal, was increased to normal; seed corn was more carefully 
selected and tested ; and oats were more extensively treated for smut with 
a consequent increase in yields. Many farmers who previously had not 
grown potatoes at all planted sufficient for their own use, and many who 
had never grown potatoes as a market crop planted a large acreage. 

The special campaigns in the South for the increased production of 
foodstuffs through the extension forces were very successful and gave a 
remarkable demonstration of the value of such educational work, especially 
in an emergency like this. The net result was a marked increase in the 
planting of corn, soy beans, velvet beans, cowpeas, peanuts, sweet 
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potatoes, Irish potatoes, and other food crops. The corn crop in the 
fifteen southern states was 964,504,000 bushels, or more than a fourth of 
the whole crop of the United States. 

Realizing the importance of continued efforts to promote the production 
of staple commodities and of making plans promptly for the immediate 
future, in June I appointed a committee of experts of the department to 
make suggestions for future action, especially with reference to winter- 
wheat planting. The committee considered the problem from every angle 
and reached the conclusion that a strenuous effort should be made to 
secure the planting of an area that would, under favorable conditions, 
produce a billion bushels of wheat in 1918 — 880,000,000 bushels through 
the winter crop and the remainder through increased spring planting. 
The committee also recommended that steps be taken to encourage the 
production of over 83,000,000 bushels of rye and that the production of 
winter oats in the South should be increased to the extent that seed was 
available. This program called for the planting of 44,634,000 acres of 
winter wheat and 5,522,000 acres of rye, and was submitted by telegraph 
to the leading agricultural authorities of various states concerned. As a 
result of their suggestions it was finally determined to propose the plant- 
ing of 47,337,000 acres of winter wheat and 5,131,000 acres of rye. 

In announcing the program it seemed desirable to place particular 
emphasis on the crops seeded in the fall and to make no specific suggestion 
as to the spring crops, such as corn, spring oats, rice, the grain sorghums, 
and buckwheat until the acreages successfully sown to winter cereals 
could be determined. Similarly, action with regard to beans, soy beans, 
cowpeas, peanuts, and various other legumes, and the spring-planted 
forage crops, was left for final consideration until more complete data as 
to the 1917 harvest are available. It was suggested, however, that the 
acreages of fall-seeded hay crops should at least equal those of the present 
season. The need of husbanding seed supplies was pointed out, and the 
machinery of the department's committee on seed stocks was set in 
motion to bring about an effective interchange of seeds from well-supplied 
regions to those reporting shortages. 

Through a number of channels the department proceeded to bring the 
program to the attention of the grain farmers of the country and to seek 
their co-operation in making the recommendations effective. It was pub- 
lished as a circular and also was given wide distribution through the press 
and the Weekly News Letter. A series of conferences immediately was 
held by representatives of the department in several of the grain-growing 
sections of the country. They were held in Washington for the eastern 
and northeastern states; in Atlanta for the southeastern states; in Indian- 
apolis for Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois and Kentucky; in 
Kansas City for Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, Texas 
and Arkansas; and in Spokane, Washington, for the remaining states. 
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The local problems likely to be encountered in increasing the grain acreage 
were discussed with farmers, agricultural leaders, bankers, financing agri- 
cultural enterprises, and editors of agricultural journals. 

Following the publication of the program and the holding of the con- 
ferences, the department carried on an intensive campaign to emphasize 
the need for an increased production of grain and the best methods to be 
employed in obtaining the increases suggested. Several special bulletins 
were prepared and distributed, and articles discussing various phases of 
grain production and handling were issued through the general press, 
agricultural press, and the publications of the department. The extension 
workers throughout the grain-growing regions concentrated their attention 
upon the problem and urged farmers to co-operate with the department. 

The Response of the Farmers 

Imbued with patriotic motives, influenced by favorable market prices, 
and falling in with the suggestions of the Department of Agriculture and 
of state agricultural agencies, the farmers of the nation manifested much 
interest in the campaign for increased production and displayed efficient 
activity in reference to both plant and animal foodstuffs and feedstuffs. 
The weather conditions during the spring were generally favorable and, 
according to the unrevised estimates, the nation will have, as the result of 
the work of the farmers and of all the agricultural agencies, approximately 
3,191,000,000 bushels of corn, 659,797,000 of wheat, 1,580,000,000 of oats, 
201,659,000 of barley, 56,000,000 of rye, 16,813,000 of buckwheat, 
33,256,000 of rice, 73,380,000 of kafir, 439,686,000 of Irish potatoes, 
84,727,000 of sweet potatoes, 15,957,000 of commercial beans, 42,606,000 
of peaches, 11,419,000 of pears, 177,733,000 of apples, and 7,621,000 tons 
of sugar beets. These figures represent increases of cereals in the aggre- 
gate over 1916 of 1,006,000,000 bushels, and over the average for 1910- 
1914 of approximately 1,000,000,000 bushels, but a decrease of production 
in comparison with 1915 of about 199,000,000 bushels. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that the carry-over of cereals from last year was much 
below the normal and that the percentage of soft corn of the 191 7 crop 
was unusually high. The figures also reveal the record crop of Irish pota- 
toes of 439,000,000 bushels, 154,000,000 more than in 1916, and 79,000,000 
more than the average for 1910-1914; an increased production of sweet 
potatoes over 1916 of 14,000,000, and of 24,000,000 over the five-year 
average; and of sugar beets of 950,000 tons over 1916, and of 2,230,000 
over the five-year average. There was also the largest production of 
perishables on record. While authentic figures for meat, poultry, dairy 
products, and vegetable oils are not available for 1917, it appears, from 
rough estimates, that the quantity of these commodities for this year is 
slightly greater than for either 1916 or 1915, and exceeds the five-year 
average by two or three billion pounds. 
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The number of milch cows and other cattle has shown an increase 
during the last four or five years, the estimate for the former for the 
present year being 23,906,000 as against 22,768,000 a year ago and 
20,497,000 in 1913, before the European war began, while that for the 
cattle is 43,291,000 as against 40,849,000 a year ago and 36,030,000 in 
1913. Unfortunately, the number of sheep continues to decline; the esti- 
mate for 1917 is only 46,059,000 as against 48,483,000 a year ago and 
51,482,000 in 1913. It is estimated that the number of hogs, which during 
recent years has shown an upward tendency, decreased over 4,000,000, 
or from 67,543,000 to 62,747,000. However, it is greater than it was at 
the beginning of the European war. The number of hogs varies from 
year to year more widely than that of the larger meat animals. 

In considering the whole meat situation it should be kept in mind 
that there is a close relationship between the production of live stock and 
the supply of feedstuff's and that for more than a year past there has been 
a relative shortage of grains and of forage. The large production of these 
necessaries during the present crop season should conduce to more satis- 
factory conditions for the producers of live stock and should, other things 
being equal, tend to bring about an increase. But with the destruction 
of live stock in Europe and the great demands from there for meat and 
fats, with consequent greatly increased exports from this country, it is 
clear that the supply will not be adequate for the domestic needs and for 
those of the nations with which we are associated in the war. The mere 
statement that the population has steadily increased in this country — 
the gain in the ten years from 1908 to I917 being 13,000,000 — with an 
absolute decrease in the live stock for the same period, would sufficiently 
emphasize the seriousness of the situation if conditions were normal and 
the demand for meats and fats were not so urgent. The great importance 
of doing everything possible economically to increase the meat supply of 
the nation I have strongly emphasized in each previous annual report and 
in many addresses. This is one of the great problems to which the depart- 
ment persistently has given earnest and vigorous attention. 

The actual increase in the acreage of fall-sown crops can not be accu- 
rately determined at this time. There is every indication, however, that 
the farmers in the sections where fall grains can be profitably raised have 
patriotically responded to the nation's call for more breadstuffs. Reports 
made to the Bureau of Crop Estimates in August, before the campaign for 
increased acreages was well under way, indicated an intention on the part 
of farmers to increase their sowing of winter wheat by about ten per cent 
and of rye by about three per cent. If these intentions are realized, it will 
result in planting of 44,100,000 acres of wheat and about 4,340,000 acres 
of rye. Reports received since August are to the effect that the fall-sown 
acreage of these two crops has been increased in nearly every state, 
although the drought in the southwestern states and in portions of Wash- 
ington has made it impracticable fully to carry out the planting program. 
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The official estimate of the acreage of winter wheat and rye will be issued 
on December 19 after the planting of winter grains is completed in the 
South. Similarly, it is too early to determine the percentage of germina- 
tion of seed actually sown, and therefore any prophecy at this time as to 
the actual harvest of winter wheat to be expected in 1918 would be merely 
a guess. 

That the farmers of the nation have generously responded to the appeals 
for increased production, and that much has already been done to insure 
a large supply of foods and feedstuff's, justifies no let-down in their activi- 
ties or in those of all agricultural agencies. On the contrary, even greater 
efforts must be put forth in the coming months if we are to meet satis- 
factorily the domestic demands and the needs of the nations with which 
we are associated in this struggle. There must be no breakdown on the 
farms, no failure of foods, feedstuffs, or clothing. I can not emphasize 
too strongly the urgent necessity of doing everything possible to bring 
about a still further increase in the production of all essential commodities, 
particularly of the staple crops and live stock. 

Summary 

The spirit revealed by the farmers and the results of their efforts dur- 
ing the present year indicate that they recognize the responsibility rest- 
ing upon them in this emergency. I am confident that they will patri- 
otically continue to assume and to bear their full share of the country's 
burden. The farmers of the nation have always shown their devotion to 
the cause of freedom and have not been slow to respond to their country's 
call for men and means to defend its rights. They will not submit to Ger- 
many's dictation. They will not permit her to impose illegal restrictions 
on their privilege of going freely to any part of the world where they have 
a legal right to go or of sending their products into the open markets of the 
world. They will realize that the dictum of Germany that this country 
should not send its ships at will to the ports of great nations of Europe 
was not only unwarranted and impertinent, but also that, if it had been 
acquiesced in, it would have involved them very particularly in great 
direct financial loss and suffering. As the meaning of this struggle is more 
fully revealed, as it becomes increasingly clear that a contest is again 
being waged to determine whether the world shall be dominated by the 
will and policies of medieval despotisms or by those of free and enlight- 
ened modern states, and whether the mere right of might or the rule of 
law shall prevail in the world, and as it becomes more obvious that the 
surest way to force a righteous peace is to employ effectively all the re- 
sources of the nation, the farmers will increasingly put forth their strength, 
send their sons to fight at the front, and see to it that neither this nation 
nor those with which we are associated lack anything in the way of ma- 
terials for food and clothing. It is incumbent upon them, as it is upon all 
other civilians, to work and to save, to seek no mere selfish advantage, and 
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to reveal the same spirit of devotion and willingness to make sacrifices and 
to give all they are and have which animate the soldier in the trenches, 
if this struggle is to be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. Every facility 
that this department can command to assist them will be freely placed 
at their service. 



APPENDIX II 

STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
CONCERNING THE FARM LABOR PROBLEM 

The farm labor problem has presented and continues to present many 
difficulties. It is sufficiently difficult without the added complications 
which arise from the unrest and apprehension created by the utterances 
and writings of misinformed and, in some instances, of mischievous per- 
sons. Not a few statements are being made which not only are not con- 
ducive to a satisfactory solution but which, on the contrary, are responsi- 
ble for additional unrest and misdirection of efTort. 

This is one of two or three subjects to which the department has given 
more thought than to any others, not only since this country entered the 
war but for many months prior to that time. There has been before the 
farmers the question of retaining a sufficient number of year-round skilled 
laborers and also of meeting the urgent needs at the planting and harvest- 
ing periods. In very many sections of the Union difficulties in both direc- 
tions have been experienced. This has been particularly true of communi- 
ties where there has been great industrial activity incident to preparations 
for the army and navy. Farmers in the neighborhood of cities where there 
has been great re-direction of labor and capital, and also where the can- 
tonments and other special enterprises have been under way, have been 
greatly embarrassed. Obviously, a nation cannot engage in a struggle such 
as the one which this country is making in defense of its rights and for 
freedom in the world without disturbances of many kinds, especially of 
labor, without inconvenience, and without calling for sacrifices from every 
class of society. Mere complaint will serve no useful purpose. Construc- 
tive thought and action alone will help. 

In some respects, the situation may not be quite so acute another year. 
Naturally, the disturbances are much more violent immediately after a 
great shock has been given the industrial system. This nation had been 
organized on a peace basis. When it entered the war, it was necessary 
not only to create vast additional facilities and machinery, but also to pro- 
vide on an enormous scale for the operation of the new establishments 
and of those previously existing. Many shipyards had to be expanded 
and others had to be created. Large cantonments had to be built, and 
built quickly. In every direction there were urgent demands for great 
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expansions. Furthermore, it was necessary to have an army, and this 
necessarily caused additional labor drains and dislocations. In the haste 
of the first draft, it was impossible to work out a satisfactory classification 
of labor with reference to the national needs. 

However, it is well to recognize that the situation will continue to be 
difficult and that a satisfactory solution will require the best thought of 
the nation and the fullest and most complete co-operation of all agencies. 
To this end, all plans which give any promise of real results must be care- 
fully examined and put into effect so far as they are feasible. 

That the department and other agencies of the government fully 
appreciate the seriousness of the situation is indicated by the action taken 
to attempt to furnish relief. Even under the pressure of the first draft, 
the War Department held definitely in mind the thought of lightening the 
burden so far as possible by not calling to the colors those essential for 
leadership and direction. With the fuller time at its disposal, that de- 
partment, which has recognized from the beginning the necessity of not 
unduly disturbing any essential industry, has worked out a system of 
classification of the men subject to the draft which contemplates the plac- 
ing of skilled farm labor engaged in necessary agricultural enterprises in 
class 2, assistant or associate managers of necessary agricultural enter- 
prises in class 3, and heads of necessary agricultural enterprises in class 4. 
The operation of this new arrangement should remove many of the diffi- 
culties previously encountered and, in reasonable measure, meet the 
demands of the situation. 

Several months before we entered the war, the government was giving 
the farm labor situation definite attention. In former years, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in co-operation with the Department of Labor, 
sought to render, and did render, assistance to farmers in a number of 
states in securing seasonal labor. In conjunction with state agencies these 
departments have effected the transfer of considerable numbers of laborers 
from communities where the load had passed, to others where the need was 
urgent. This was done especially in the years of large production and, in 
some cases, from 20,000 to 40,000 laborers were transferred to particular 
states. 

After the entry of the United States into the war, the thought of the 
Department of Agriculture, in connection with the Department of Labor, 
was very definitely directed to the problem of farm labor. The matter 
was thoroughly discussed at the conference held in St. Louis on April 9 
and 10 with the agricultural representatives of the various states. It was 
also referred to in my letter to the Senate of April 18, 1917. 

One of the first steps taken by the Department of Agriculture was to 
select and station in each state, in touch with the state agencies, the best 
available man the department could secure (i) to make surveys of farm 
labor conditions; (2) to bring about fuller co-operation in the utilization 
of labor among farmers in the same community; (3) to assist in shifting 
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labor from one community or one state to another; and (4) to bring into 
service kinds of labor not heretofore fully or regularly employed in farm- 
ing operations, such as boys of high school age who knew something about 
farming, and to do many other things. After the Food Production Bill 
was passed on August 10, an allotment of nearly $100,000 was made to 
extend and develop the work of the department in this direction. Only 
recently the department held a conference in St. Louis of its farm labor 
representatives and of state agencies co-operating with them to consider 
the work which had been done up to that time and to formulate more 
efficient plans for the future. Some hint of the activities of the department 
along this line is given in my annual report for 1917. 

Some persons seem to be promoting the suggestion that farmers as a 
class should be exempted from military service and that no person from 
this class should be permitted to serve in the army, and criticism has 
resulted because it has not been acted upon. It would be unfair to the 
farmers of the nation even to entertain the thought that they would be 
willing to have the rest of the population do all the fighting in this struggle 
in the defense of our rights and for world freedom. The farmers themselves 
as a whole would resent the intimation. If farmers were exempted as a 
class, obviously others would feel the injustice of such action. It is un- 
likely that any responsible body of opinion would sanction the proposal. 

If we put our minds to the task and attempt to deal with it in a con- 
structive way, there are many things which can be done to furnish relief. 
The Department of Agriculture, of course, will continue to do everything 
in its power to aid in the solution of the difficult problem. The most 
promising lines of effort seem to me to embrace the following: 

First. A systematic survey of the farm labor situation in order to 
ascertain the possible needs of farmers and to determine ways of meeting 
them. The department, before the beginning of the next crop season, 
through its agents stationed in the various states and in co-operation with 
the Department of Labor and the state councils of defense, will make such 
a survey. 

Second. The promotion of fuller co-operation in the utilization of labor 
among farmers in the same community. 

Third. The further development of machinery for assisting in the 
transfer of labor from sections where the seasonal pressure has passed to 
regions where additional help is urgently needed. 

Fourth. Making available labor which heretofore has not been fully 
or regularly utilized in farming operations, including boys of high school 
age who have had experience on the farm. 

The farm labor representatives of the department will continue to de- 
vote all their time and energies to these tasks and they will keep in close 
touch with appropriate state and other agencies. 

Fifth. The releasing of men for agricultural purposes, so far as possible, 
by replacing them with women and by diverting labor from relatively 
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nonessential enterprises are matters which demand serious consideration. 
Conscription of labor for industrial purposes, of course, necessarily would 
present many difficulties. Powerful influences are operating, however, to 
bring about the release of labor and capital from less essential enterprises 
and their diversion into more urgent undertakings. These will become 
increasingly compelling as the situation develops. They will be aided by 
the growing realization on the part of the people generally of the need of 
curtailing expenditures on nonessentials and of re-directing labor and 
capital into vital industries. 

Sixth. Steps to see that any able-bodied men who are not now doing 
a full and useful day's work shall be fully and regularly employed. This, 
of course, is a matter primarily for consideration by state and municipal 
authorities. 

Seventh. The largest possible production and fullest use of farm labor- 
saving machinery. The department has actively interested itself in secur- 
ing priority for raw materials used in the manufacture of farm implements, 
and also in securing favorable consideration at the hands of transportation 
committees to provide facilities for moving the materials to the manufac- 
turers and the completed products from the manufacturers to the dis- 
tributors and also to the farmers. Both those dealing with priorities of 
materials and those dealing with priorities of transportation have evinced 
a complete willingness to assist. This is indicated by the fact that the 
priorities committee of the War Industries Board gave raw materials 
needed for farm implements a position of preference over all articles except 
those urgently required for military and naval purposes, and that the 
transportation committee took steps to secure the prompt movement 
of the raw materials and of the manufactured articles. This matter is 
still receiving the earnest attention of the department with a view to see 
what further action can be taken to make certain that an adequate supply 
will be available at reasonable prices. 

If there are any other fruitful and practicable lines of effort which will 
aid in the solution of the problem, they should, of course, be followed. The 
department has been in constant touch not only with representative far- 
mers and farmers' organizations but also has had frequent contact with 
the state commissioners of agriculture and the experts of the land-grant 
colleges. It receives many hundreds of letters daily containing all sorts of 
suggestions from many parts of the country. As has been indicated, it 
has special machinery throughout the Union for the purpose of receiving 
suggestions and furnishing assistance. 

Many plans are proposed which are utterly impracticable, but any 
constructive suggestion always has received and will continue to receive 
the most careful consideration. The whole subject, involving industry 
as well as agriculture, is being given serious attention by the Council of 
National Defense through its various agencies which are actively at work 
along many lines to formulate constructive plans. 
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